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MAURICE’S DOCTRINE OF MAN 


By Wi rorp O. Cross 


I 


The recent vogue of Frederick Denison Maurice among Anglican 
students of theology has been both encouraging and astounding. It is 
good for a change that interest has turned to one who speaks without 
Continental accent. In Maurice’s voice, however unique and original 
it may be, we hear our own familiar intonations. At the same time, 
this splurge of Mauricism, attested to by a spate of volumes of interpre- 
tation, by new editions, and by many lectures and courses in theological 
schools, is surprising The element of surprise lies in the fact that in 
an age given to psychologized versions of theology interest should 
turn to a writer who is basically innocent of psychologism. 

This is not to say that Maurice does not have an anthropology, if 
the word “anthropology” may be used to indicate his doctrine of man. 
It is, however, a most difficult doctrine, and, as it stands in his writings, 
is so heavily theologized that the pieces of it have to be put together 
like tile-work; and Maurice himself furnishes no handy, do-it-your- 
self package of glue for this patience-invoking reconstruction. 

In the first place almost everything one says about Maurice’s 
thought involves some element of contradiction, a positive statement 
and then a negative qualification. This is due obviously to his dia- 
lectical mode of thinking. He dictated rather than wrote, walking 
back and forth, talking to himself, asking himself questions, giving the 
answers and asking counter questions, so that all of his writing, like 
that of Plato and St. Thomas, is imbued with the give and take of 
dialogue. 

His aim was to embrace both sides of an issue in a statement that 
went beyond the issue. He is a Perseus who embraces both Andromeda 
and the Sea Monster, carrying maiden and monster to higher ground. 
The monster, being a sea creature, promptly melts in the sun while the 
maiden turns into a kind of Platonic mist, a generality characterized 
by such a high degree of abstractness that his Andromeda is no longer 
in the flesh. One seems always to be left with the monster melting 
in the sunshine and the maiden disappearing in her own mistiness. An 
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unreal monster and an etherial maiden are playful analogies, perhaps, 
but they do describe Maurice’s style and, for the most part, his method, 
which is dialectical to the core, playing Hegelian polarities against each 
other to reach a synthesis above both. 

The analogy given above will serve, also, to indicate his doctrine of 
man, his anthropology. The Maurician doctrine of man does involve 
elements that might be aptly characterized as an evil sea-monster and 
an etherial maiden. There is a dualism at the heart of his estimate of 
human nature. He writes: 


Here are two powers struggling within me, one good, one evil; 
sometimes one prevails; sometimes the other; sometimes the dark- 
ness seems about to be scattered; sometimes the light seems al- 
most quenched; but I, who am I, in the midst of this awful strug- 
gle? Do I belong to the light or to the darkness?” 


Though Maurice uses the pronouns “I” and “me,” it is difficult to 
find in his writings any doctrine of a real, constituent self. 

The goodness of man, the light, spoken of in the foregoing quotation, 
does not belong to man as a constituent, ontological self. “A man is 
brought into a certain state. The point is, what state... into a state 
of union with Christ. But this state, I have contended, precludes the 
notion that goodness, purity, holiness, belongs to any creature con- 
sidered in itself. To be something in himself is man’s ambition, man’s 
sin.”* This extracts from the constituted selfhood of man anything 
that may be said to belong to the “light.” For, “the sin of a baptized 
man consists in acting as if he were not in union with Christ, in setting 
up his own nature and his own will and in obeying them.”* Maurice’s 
view “assumes Christ to be the Lord of men; it assumes that men are 
created in Him; that this is the constitution of our race; that therefore 
all attempts of men to reduce themselves into separate units are con- 
tradictory and abortive.* This is an habitual way of thought with 
Maurice, for pravity consists in “the inclination of every man to set up 
himself, to become his own law and his own center.’”* The true center, 
indeed, the true being of man is Christ. 


Frederick Denison Maurice, The Kingdom of Christ, Edited by A. R. Vidler, based 
on the edition of 1843, SCM Press Ltd., London, 1958, I, p. 82. 

"Ibid. p. 283. 

"Ibid. p. 284. 

‘Ibid. p. 275. 

ee Denison Maurice, Theological Essays, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1957, p- 48. 
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I say it is the Christ, whose name I was taught to pronounce in 
my childhood; the Righteous One, the Redeemer . . . the ground 
of all that is true in you, in me, and every man, the Source of the 
good acts ... of you, and me, and of every man.’ 


Maurice’s view of man is mounted upon an habitual Platonic 
scaffolding that sees the reality of man in his formative Idea, the Logos 
who makes man and who is his deepest reality. Man is a virtual re- 
flection of the universal idea of man found in the Second Person of the 
Trinity. “Bring in the belief of the One Head and Brother of each man, 
the one Centre of society,” he feels, and the goodness of man is dis- 
coverable, for this goodness is resident only in the divine Progenitor 
of the race. On the other hand, the “darkness” in us is “that evil 
nature which is always seeking to break loose from law,” a “pravity 
or depravity in every man, and that this pravity or depravity is felt 
through his whole nature.” In this dualism can be seen an obvious 
reflection of Plato’s poetic description of the white horse and the black 
horse pulling the chariot. However, as far as anything Maurice says, 
somehow the driver has disappeared and we are left only with the 
plunging. conflicting horses. “We shall know that there must be an 
All Good on the one side, or that we shall be at the mercy of the All 
Evil on the other.”” Yet, when we try to find the self, we discover in 
Maurice that any assertion of the self is evil. Man is thus torn be- 
tween evil and good. There is the Sea Monster and there is Andro- 
meda, but Perseus has disappeared beneath the hat of darkness he 
borrowed from Hades. 


II 


This deontologizing of man’s constituted nature is not only a part 
and parcel of Plato’s influence upon the habitual paths Maurice’s mind 
followed, but it is likewise a consequence of his vigorous resistance to 
the prevailing Benthamite individualism of his day, the fruits of which, 
for Maurice’s sensitive nostrils, were odiferously rotten in the gutters 
of the Birmingham of the Industrial Revolution. For the Benthamites 
virtually denied all obligations as existing between men in commercial 


“Ibid. p. 67. 
*Tbid. p. 167. 
*Ibid. p. 168. 
*Ibid. p. 47. 
Ibid. p. 51. 
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relations, driving laissez faire doctrine to the bone of a raw individual- 
ism. According to Bentham, if all men plowed their own furrows, the 
field would be plowed. Benthamite man wore blinders to keep from 
seeing the man who plowed in the next furrow, rivetted his stifled 
vision upon the mule’s tail of his own profit, and plowed ahead in trust 
that the field would be plowed for the greatest good of the greatest 
number in the long run. 

Against this vague altruism rooted in selfishness and motivated by 
individual greed, Maurice made war, seeing the stark individualism at 
the heart of it as the true enemy. He made war in the name of col- 
lective man and divinized man and was not afraid to call his collection 
of theologized social ideas “Christian Socialism.” As his theory un- 
folded, any form cf individualism came to be sin for him. ‘To turn 
from God to self was the beginning of evil and really the denial of the 
self, which was rooted in God. Individual man, then, for Maurice, 
despite the fact that he must use a language which deals with him, is 
virtually non-existent as a constituent automatic self. Man in his true 
nature is an image, a reflection, of the Source and Head of the human 
race. Christ is the constituted substance of humanity. 

Towards the end of Maurice’s career, the Social Darwinians were 
coming tu the fore and replacing the radical individualism of Bentha- 
mite enlightened self-interest with a more rugged theory. This too was 
individualism but it recognized society as a battle ground for the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Man was an individual beast bloody from struggle 
with his fellows. Only the fittest survived this struggle and the fittest 
were romantically endowed with tooth and claw. The fact that man 
was a social animal was overlooked. Also, the fact that man does not 
have fangs and claws, the teeth of lions, nor even the swiftness of the 
deer or the hulking weight of elephants, was likewise overlooked. The 
fact that man survives chiefly by the muscles of his throat, his ability 
to communicate and cooperate, to gather together weak, naked proto- 
plasmic impotencies into a cooperative phalanx for fighting and hunt- 
ing, was obscured by the romantic Darwinism of tooth and claw. 

The succesful entrepreneur, making his wealth out of the back mus- 
cles of other men, shook his mane of pride and licked the taste of 
victory from his bloody chops. With cynical pride Proudhon pro- 
claimed “Profit is theft.” The Bloody Roger was flown from the mast 
of J. P. Morgan’s Corsair with humorous cynicism. A prince of track- 
spikes sat in his mahogany lined private car, and, riding over the 
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sweating backs of men, proclaimed “The public be damned!” En- 
lightened self-interest was now carniverous self-interest. Maurice did 
not live to see all of this, but he saw its beginnings in the factories, the 
tenaments, the gin-shops and gutters of a jubilant, yet bitter, Birming- 
ham. All of his energy was poured out to stem the currents of selfish 
profit-making and candid exploitation. 

In the light of this we can understand his cry that any form of self- 
interest, of self-development, is a departure from the true, collective 
character of men. To him individualism was the worst of sins. Thus, 
in his blows against its outrages, no room was left in his thought for 
the nature of man as a constituted, ontological self. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, in any rounded view, for this peculiar vacuum in 
Maurice’s teaching to be filled in, even if it is necessary to fill in with 
what was true and good in the extravagances of the Benthamites and 
Darwinians in their acute individualism. For Maurice, however, the 
basic reality of men was in Christ, the God-Man, “the Head of our 
race,” and individuals were but reflections, participating in the uni- 
versal ontological fount of manhood. When they did not so participate, 
but affirmed themselves as selves, then they were led captive by an 
Evil that was as real and personal a power to Maurice as it had been 
to the Cambridge Platonists. 


Still, and here lies the inconsistency, he appealed in his sermons to 
the intellect of this selfless self and sought to engage man’s will to make 
choice between darkness and light. 


We can, I think, understand the social currents that led Maurice to 
his peculiar position, but we may still deplore this hiatus in his doctrine 
of man. It is possible to sympathize fully with his desire to ontologize 
the social, collective character of man and still feel that his anthropology 
is inadequate, and his over-statement of the social nature of man harm- 
ful. One feels here as if Dionysius had spoken an oracle of confusion 
in the temple of Apollo. 


Maurice, I think, neglected to observe that there are three inseparable 
aspects of man’s life that must somehow be integrated, and he chose 
to stress but one of them. Like Mary, he chose the better part, but 
one supposes that even Mary at times had to eat. Man is first an 
animal in nature who must win his substance from the creaturely order 
to survive. Secondly, he is man in society who by cooperation, family, 
industry, civic society. and social relations is dependent at every turn 
of his life upon the distributive justice of the Common Good. Thirdly, 
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man is a spiritual creature who must come to terms of reconciliation 
with his universe. 

In terms of goals and purposes, man has three different ends which 
beckon him towards fulfillment. He must fulfill his biological destiny 
as a fleshly creature. Secondly he must fulfill his social duty to the 
society which has given him education, protection, and innumerable 
services, such as transportation, without which he could not attain to 
any real status of manhood. Thirdly, man is a spiritual creature whose 
final goal is God Himself. The first two ends, the biological and social, 
are proximate since they are instrumental and minister to man’s 
spiritual end. The true end may be called ultimate, for it is the goal of 
the life of the spirit. 


The great weakness of Maurice is that, while he affirmed over against 
the Utilitarians and the Darwinians, man’s true, spiritual end, he forgot, 
in his religious ardor, the outward and visible signs, the proximate ends 
of man’s life. In part, in his “Christian Socialism,” he has recognized 
the social goals of man but only as aspects of the spiritual end. He 
has theologized his sociology until it is of the stuff of angels. On the 
whole though, in the teaching of Maurice, man as social, as tribal, has 
disappeared in the idealistic assertion that man is the reflection of the 
spiritual center of our race. 

The mid-nineteenth century, for all its materialism, was intellectually 
dominated by several forms of idealism. The Romantic movement 
lingered on in influence, and man was seen quite often, through Words- 
worth’s eyes, trailing clouds of glory. There was the Gnosticism of 
Tennyson, calling upon man to “move upward, working out the beast 
and let the ape and tiger die,” as his poem, Memoriam, states it. There 
was the Coleridge type of Platonism, a classic Mediterranean wine laced 
with a proportion of German beer. And there was German idealism 
itself, calling the dominant mood, a frothy, yeasty assertion of the 
reality. The rugged forces of more naturalistic approaches were finding 
an opening wedge into this etheriality through the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion; the Marxian criticism was sounding a brassy note. The mood, 
however, was still Wagnerian. It is in this idealistic soil that Maurice’s 
anthropology seemed real and his highly Platonized man could pass 
for at least a parson’s description of homo sapiens. Across the Atlantic, 
Emerson’s romantic man had his spiritual roots in a Neo-Platonic 
Oversoul, just as Maurice’s man had his roots in Christ, and the 
parallelism between the differently phrased ideas is striking and perhaps 
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not altogether weird since both men sucked the breast in Unitarian 
households wherein the overriding power of the idea of the Unity of 
God might most easily tip the scales towards Emerson’s monolithic 
view of nature and Maurice’s monolithic view of man. 

Though it is hard to document, it could also be that the same zest 
for sources and origins that led to Laplaces’ cosmic evolution from 
astroid dust and Darwin’s evolution of man from lower forms had 
produced a yearning to go back to sources and seek for fountainheads, 
so that Maurice did not answer the question, What is Man?, by analy- 
sis, by probing, but by pointing to his source in God. 

At any rate, we end with an anthropology in which everything real 
and substantial in man belongs either to God or the devil, and all this 
with an outward resistance to Manicheanism that is amazing in view 
of the fact that outer walls are being stubbornly held while the citadel 
has been taken. Maurice’s man, despite occasional language to the 
contrary, has no will. He has no ontological status as a contingent, 
created finite creature given his own autonomy under the concursus of 
God. Nor does man have potentiality. This is shown in the doctrine 
of Baptism, which is an uncovering of what is there, a proclaiming of 
what really is, rather than the beginning of a life of growth. Again, 
there can be no eschatology. The Kingdom of God is here; it needs 
but to be uncovered, to be proclaimed, to be realized. “Baptism de- 
clares this to be their proper and divine constitution in Christ. All 
who receive it claim the kingdom which God has declared to be theirs. 
They take up their rights as spiritual beings.”” 


Ill 


However, there is great danger that one may mistake the silences of 
Maurice for answers. He was not a systematic thinker and nowhere 
was he working on a tight, closed scheme of doctrine, even in his 
writings on metaphysics. In short, there is no careful working out of 
a statement of anthropology in Maurice. Perhaps the closest that he 
comes to it is in his discussion of Butler’s theory of the conscience, 
which he summarizes by saying, startlingly, “The great facts to which 
Butler bore so brave a witness cannot, I think, be explained, while we 
regard them merely as facts in man’s nature. The more we look at 
them, the more they imply an ascent out of that nature, a necessity in 
man to acknowledge that which is above it, that which is above him- 


“Maurice, Theological Essays, p. 66. 
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self.” This brings us back to that transcendentalizing tendency in 
Maurice which collectivizes and divinizes every good thing in human 
nature that he discusses. 


It may be that the interest in Maurice today rests in some measure 
upon our realization of the truth of collectivization. In theology, for 
instance, there has been a renewed excitement in the rediscovery of 
man as a cell in the Body of Christ, and this concept has vitalized 
the Liturgical movement and given fresh elan to Christian worship 
and to the Christian use of the sacraments, while, at the same time, the 
social relevance of Christianity in an industrial order has been more 
deeply penetrated. Analogously, in the secular field, such concepts as 
“togetherness” and “belongingness” have sought significance in com- 
munal living in suburban situations, in industry, and in team-work 
projects generally. In some quarters, the techniques of Group Dynam- 
ics have been taken over by Churches from secular fields in order to 
implement this sense of social unity and used as a medium of social 
harmony, and where this device has not degenerated into a sordid, 
manipulative gadget, as it has in the hands of some theologians, it is 
capable of achieving some deep sense of union with the group by the 
individual. It is easy to see how Maurice, with his brilliant theo- 
logical insight into the social, collective nature of man could become 
the theologian par excellance both of the Liturgical Movement and 
Group Dynamics in the Episcopal Church. To these movements, the 
very different but sometimes identical enterprises of the Liturgical 
Movement and Group Dynamics, the brilliant, poetic wisdom of 
Maurice could lend depth and theological understanding. 

Otto Rank, in his last great book, Beyond Psychology, sees human 
nature, from the birth trauma on, caught in a state of unending tension 
between two polarities, the desire for unity and the thrust towards 
individuality. Creative living, for him, is an accommodation of these 
tensions. It is most fascinating to see in our own society the modern 
Existentialist movement arising as a protest on the part of the engulfed 
individual against the collective tendency previously mentioned. Some- 
times this takes the form of beatnikism. It is, in the light of Rank’s 
theory, a most salutary corrective, even if it has lunatic fringes of 
eccentricity. For this movement, I am afraid, Maurice would have 
little natural sympathy, for he regarded man’s assertion of his authentic 
self as both the primary and the pervasive sin. 


®Ibid. p. 162. 
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On the other hand, a highly generalized scheme of Maurice’s teach- 
ing about man would fit rather well into an equally highly generalized 
schemata of Freudianism. In Freudianism we are presented with a 
picture of the Id, anarchic and self-assertative, constantly in conflict 
with the Super-Ego, which represents the collective, social patterns of 
behaviour. This is very like Maurice’s “Two evil powers struggling 
within me, one good, one evil.” Another superficial resemblance lies 
in the fact that the Freudian Ego is itself inert, suffering the buffets of 
the dynamic Id and the repressive Super-Ego, and having little mind of 
its own. Maurice’s ego, too, is a kind of punching bag swinging on its 
swivel between blows of left-handed evil and right-handed good. There 
is the same lack of a dynamic center of the durative personality in both 
Freud and Maurice. It is perhaps only fair to say, however, that 
Maurice’s weak ego is a matter of silence rather than positive de- 
scription, a silence all the more understandable in view of his antipathy 
both to Benthamite and Darwinian individuality. 


Finally, I think it is necessary to say that Maurice’s Christian 
Anthropology is one-sided, inadequate, and undeveloped. His extreme 
epistemological realism has Platonized his vision of man to the point 
where an anthropological monophysitism has destroyed the human and 
the biological in man, or has labeled it sin and depravity. This bril- 
liant overemphasis underlines at once the spiritual and the collective 
nature of man. After one has read Maurice, one will not forget the 
Lordship of Christ over man’s life as divine Source and as godly Ruler, 
nor will one be unaware of the collective character of human nature. 
However, that social emphasis needs the humanistic corrective of 
Compte’s sociological view and the insight into the collective un- 
conscious of Jung’s social psychology. Maurice’s doctrine of man is 
an excursion in imbalance and over-emphasis, but much remains after 
the necessary correctives of sociology, anthropology, and social psy- 
chology have been used to obviate his extreme selectivism and re- 
ductionism. His doctrine of man is selective because it embraces only 
the spiritual nature of man. It is reductionist because it squeezes 
down an understanding of man to his origin in the Logos almost as 
thoroughly as Freud’s reductionism shrinks the nature of man into an 
understanding of ‘nfantilism. 


Standing in the midst of the Industrial Revolution, fighting against 
the untrammeled individualism of Jeremy Bentham’s utilitarianism 
and against survival-of-the-fittest entrepreneurism, it was almost 
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inevitable that Maurice’s theology should overlook man’s nature in 
his anxiety to depict both his supernatural origin and his collective 
unity. It is a strange paradox that so individualistic a person as 
Maurice, who scorned to be a member of any party and stoutly up- 
held the prophetic tradition, should be so violently an enemy of any 
doctrine of personal characteristics as sinful. This tailors into his 
Platonism, of course, which emphasizes the universal, the core-essence 
of humanity, in Maurice’s case, Christ as Head of the human race, 
while personality is always not a uniform core-essence but a flowering 
of energy in the order not of substance but of accidents. A human 
person is an event in which the energy of existence has done more 
than submit to a universal essence, like humanity, but has splurged 
over the boundaries of that determination and that nature to flame 
forth into uniqueness. Maurice was poet enough to have seen this, 
had it been put to him. It was put to him by Carlyle in terms of 
Mahomet and Napoleon, but Maurice could not accept personality in 
terms of these examples of sinful self-assertion. He had none of that 
sharp, Yankee individualism, engrained like salt rubbed into the hide, 
of Emerson and Thoreau, which saved them from dissolution into the 
impersonalism of their own Oversoul. Emerson could wish to write on 
his tombstone, “Lost in God; in Godhead found,” but no such Brah- 
manical absorption was really possible for a man who struck with 
sinewy fingers the iron string of self-reliance. Maurice let personality 
triumph in his own saintly life of struggle and contention, but it did 
not penetrate his philosophy, and he remained to the last a proponent 
of the doctrine that man was “Lost in God, in Godhead found.” This 
is his glory and his limitation. 


GOD’S ACTION IN THE EXODUS 


By J. H. W. RHYS 


In the natural sciences, such as chemistry, nothing effective can be 
accomplished apart from the determination of facts. Once the facts 
are established, a creative interpretation is essential before they can be 
put to use, but always the facts must hold first place in any scheme 
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by which they may be organized. In the social sciences, of which 
history is the most ancient, it is otherwise. All history depends upon 
creative interpretation, and facts that have not been accurately re- 
corded often prove to be more significant than those that have been 
established with exactitude. This has happened whenever vital mean- 
ing has been discerned in an event, although the details of the event 
in question may have been grossly misrepresented in the interest of a 
scheme of interpretation. 


In the course of what is often called “salvation-history,” there is no 
clearer example of this than the story of Israel’s Exodus from Egypt. 
The conventional picture of this event, which is derived from taking the 
Book of Exodus as a literal statement of fact, shows all Twelve Tribes 
of Israel held captive in Egypt and has Moses act as leader of a great 
movement carried forward by means of a series of drastic interventions 
by the Almighty in the world’s affairs. Yet this version of the story 
has not commended itself to those specialists who have sought to 
impose historical consistency upon the various strands of early Israelite 
tradition. In the first place, the tribes whose entry into Palestine from 
across the Jordan as described in the Book of Joshua may have no con- 
nection with the Exodus whatever. Nor can any connection be dis- 
cerned between the story of Moses and the settlement of the most 
northerly tribes of Palestine. Thus, critical historians would limit 
the Exodus experience at most to the priestly tribe of Levi and the 
groups which found their way into Palestine from the south, Judah and 
perhaps Simeon and Levi. Creative interpretation made the Exodus 
important for all and so caused all to claim a part in it without regard 
to the actual events. 


Inevitably, the element of interpretation did much to shape the 
record of what happened. In primitive thought, the unusual was 
regularly ascribed to the direct intervention of divine beings. One might 
expect, therefore, that any remarkable occurrence related to the escape 
of a portion of Israel from Egypt would be attributed to the inter- 
vention of Israel’s God. In another age, natural explanations would 
be sought for the events included in the story. Many similar happen- 
ings have been observed in the course of volcanic eruptions. A 
volcano in action would certainly provide a pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night as a beacon to lead a group of wanderers. Some of 
the plagues of Egypt, such as darkness over a wide area or the turning 
of waters red, have also been recorded in the modern world. The im- 
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pression that some such event may have given rise to the story in its 
present form is strengthened by the knowledge that Israel’s God 
originally was worshipped as a deity of storm and kindred manifesta- 
tions of destructive power in nature. The crossing of the Red Sea 
itself may be related to another phenomenon of nature. In modern 
times hurricane winds have been known to clear the water from a 
stretch of the northeastern arm of this Sea for a distance of several 
miles. It is not beyond belief to suggest that two such disturbances of 
nature could have occurred at the time when the Israelite nomads were 
making their way out of Egypt, and so could have given rise to the 
elaborations of the story which are now found in the Book of Exodus. 


A third critical question concerns the part played in the event by 
Moses himself. It has been proposed by C. A. Simpson, for example, 
that Moses did not lead the refugees from Egypt but that he was the 
chief priest of the sanctuary at Kadesh to which they came to celebrate 
the religious feast that has come to be known as the Passover. Often 
it can be shown that the man who makes history is less significant in 
ultimate development than the man who explains what has happened. 
Certainly for the interpretation of the Exodus it will make no particular 
difference whether we do or do. not believe that the leader of the 
Israelite nomads had been trained in all the wisdom of Egypt and that 
he could surpass the magicians of that land in their own skills. What 
is significant in the development of religion is the conviction that, be- 
cause the God of Israel had destroyed the oppressor at the Red Sea, 
one could learn to look upon Him as the God of Justice who hated all 
oppression and demanded that those who would worship Him show 
equity in all their dealings. It was Moses who made this creative 
interpretation of the events which the Israelite clans that had passed 
through them had not comprehended. It was not necessary for Moses 
to have been involved in these events himself in order to see such mean- 
ing in them, and his real greatness in religious history does not rest 
upon anything he did, but upon what he was able to see in the action 


of God. 


In this, the Exodus is typical of all “salvation-history.” Every 
later event in the experience of Israel—the rise of the Monarchy, the 
Exile, the ministry of Jesus—finds its significance less in the things that 
took place than in the interpretation which has established their value. 
Not all of the supposed facts related to the Resurrection of Jesus could 
justify the worship which the earliest Christians directed to Him, while 
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at the present time people who hold divergent opinions as to what 
happened can agree in the eternal significance of that Resurrection. 

For the discernment of God’s action in history, therefore, one may 
begin by making virtually every concession demanded by critical 
scholars. Whether one believes or disbelieves in the possibility of 
miracle, an intervention by God in the affairs of the world which can- 
not be comprehended in the terms of human logic is never a safe po- 
sition from which to establish any theory. If an opponent should deny 
the miraculous happening, the case itself is lost. If God’s action is to 
be seen in the Exodus, it must be seen through the natural interpreta- 
tion of the occurrences. Perhaps nothing more occurred than that a 
single clan of nomadic Israelites had sought pasture for their flocks in 
Egyptian territory during a period of drought, that the effort at en- 
slavement had been undertaken not by the ruler of the country but 
by the governor of a minor province, and that after a few months the 
nomads made a trek for freedom with their flocks and saw their pur- 
suers destroyed by the sea. But, whatever one may believe to have 
taken place, the fact remains that those who took part in the events 
were led by them to a new understanding of their God. Subsequently 
this creative interpretation was accepted by a group of kindred tribes, 
and the resulting advance in religion gave rise to a principle of unity 
which fused them into a nation. 


As understood in Israel, the Exodus was irrefutable proof that 
history has a meaning. This concept was something new in human 
thought. Not only had nomadic peoples failed to see any significance 
in time prior to this experience, but great civilizations had proved to be 
equally lacking in perception. Neither the Athens of Pericles nor the 
Rome of Augustus came to this realization that purpose may be fulfilled 
in experience. History was not taken seriously in the Mediterranean 
worid at large until Christianity had made this insight, which grew out 
of the interpretation of the Exodus, the common property of many 
nations. What was learned in the Exodus was carried over into the 
later history of Israel. If God’s action could be discerned in one group 
of natural happenings, the possibility had been opened for seeing divine 
action in other occurrences, and the elaboration of the original story 
did not in any way impair that possibility. 

The interpretation of the Exodus provided the key by which could 
be explained the happenings recorded in the Book of Judges, or the rise 
of the monarchy, or the overthrow of Israel’s independence. Purpose 
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could be found both in Assyrian cruelty and in Persian generosity, in 
the trials of rebuilding Jerusalem, and even in the persecutions visited 
upon the Nation. Because of the Exodus, Moses was enabled to 
identify the ancestral God of the Hebrew tribes (whose uncontrollable 
power was manifested in cataclysmic happenings of storm and volcanic 
eruption) with the ideal of justice. The God of power had delivered 
the nomads from their oppression in Egypt and in that action had 
shown that He cared for equity between man and man and that He 
would Himself do right. So, for the first time, the God of power was 
involved in the affairs of daily life. No longer was His intervention in 
human affairs to be limited to moments of crisis, although it was a long 
time before His worshipers learned to look to Him apart from their 
moments of crisis. 


The union of divine power and justice seen in the interpretation of 
the Exodus established for Israel the need for righteousness on the 
part of those who would look for protection from their God. The 
continuing experience of the Nation, and the ideas assimilated from the 
earlier inhabitants of Palestine, led to further development of this 
primary religious conviction and ultimately to a sense of national 
vocation. The thought of a covenant between the God of power and 
justice and the Nation came to be related to the Exodus. Israel’s God 
had amply proved His own reliability in the first great act of deliver- 
ance, and there was no fear that He would fail to fulfil His share of 
the covenant. But His protection was seen to be conditional upon the 
fulfilment by the Nation of its obligations. When Israel abandoned 
justice and true worship, protection was withdrawn and the Nation 
suffered. When obedience to the covenant was renewed, God returned 
to His People and delivered them again from their peril. Such is the 
picture of history presented in the Book of Judges, a picture which 
could never have been created without the aid of the Exodus experience 
and its interpretation. In the face of the more serious peril of the 
Philistine invasion, God’s action and the need for obedience to His re- 
quirements was yet more clearly perceived. Although the Scripture 
contains diverse judgments upon the monarchy as an instrument for 
the fulfilment of God’s purpose, the brief period of glory under David 
and Solomon was ascribed to God’s protective action just as every 
other advantage which Israel had enjoyed since the time of the Exodus. 


Yet Israel was not truly prepared for the enjoyment of prosperity. 
To some extent under David, and much more obviously under Solomon, 
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the monarchy failed to recognize its proper function as an instrument 
for the fulfilment of God’s purpose for Israel and attempted instead to 
promote its own power. Thus it ceased to be the guardian of justice 
within society. This failure led to its disruption, and, in line with the 
interpretation already given to the Exodus, the religious leaders of the 
Nation saw in this event the judgment of God. But this insight was not 
universal, and the political and economic leaders of the divided 
kingdoms failed to heed the lesson. The rich and the powerful con- 
tinued to serve only their private interests, and social disintegration 
was further aggravated. Those who resisted the growing oppression 
began to look back wistfully to the days before the establishment of 
the monarchy, to the days when Israel had observed its covenant with 
God in pristine purity, to the Exodus itself. This was the ideal to be 
recovered, and to the most profound religious thinkers of the Nation, 
no price seemed too great to pay for its restoration. 

So the interpretation of God’s action in the Exodus made it possible 
for Prophets such as Amos and Isaiah to see in the impending destruc- 
tion of national life a stage in the fulfilment of God’s purpose. If God 
had once delivered Israel from bondage in Egypt, surely He could again 
deliver the Nation from bondage in Assyria or Chaldaea. The wicked- 
ness which was rampant God could only condemn, and the suffering of 
judgment was needed to purge the Nation. But a God who was most 
truly manifest in the irresistible power of storm and volcano could not 
fail. Even in the present degeneration there remained a remnant of 
the righteous, and when that which was corrupt had been consumed 
from this remnant, a new start could be made. So the justice of God 
could be vindicated in the judgment of the wicked, and His purpose 
fulfilled in the new deliverance of those who were purged of corruption. 
Heathen nations more wicked than Israel itself could be used as in- 
struments in this work of judgment, just as the intransigence attributed 
to the Egyptians of old had been interpreted as a means of revealing 
God’s glory. Thus, in some degree, the prophetic message, based as 
it was upon God’s action in the Exodus, could prepare Israel to live 
through the disaster without losing its sense of national vocation. 

In the Northern Kingdom this work of preparation was less suc- 
cessful than in the Southern. While something was salvaged at some 
of the old shrines such as Shechem, the descendants of those who were 
deported by the Assyrians in the eighth century seem to have had no 
share in the return which was permitted by the Persians. Only in the 
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district about Jerusalem was any effective reconstruction of national 
life undertaken, although the Jewish religion preserved itself with equal 
vigor among some of those who remained in Mesopotamia, and in a 
less effective form the worship of Israel’s God persisted among the heirs 
of those who had fled into Egypt to escape the Chaldaeans. 

But if the work of reconstruction were to be effective, it had to be 
seen as a manifestation of God’s action in history, and the only possible 
way of explaining it as such was in terms of the interpretation of the 
Exodus. Now there was no means to escape from the question of 
what the suffering that had been endured meant in the vocation of 
God’s People. That the vocation was still a reality, there could be no 
doubt. Once more God had stretched out His arm to save from bond- 
age. It was not enough to declare that the suffering itself had been 
deserved. The question remained whether it had served any purpose. 
Certainly it had taught a lesson to the survivors. Never again was 
Israel to see the kind of apostasy that had preceded the Exile. But 
something more nearly comparable to the lesson which had grown out 
of the interpretation of the Exodus was needed to provide an adequate 
motive for the task of reconstruction. Probably the most successful 
approach to a creative interpretation of the sufferings was that of the 
author known as Deutero-Isaiah. To him the experience possessed a 
redemptive value, not for Israel alone but for the entire world. Even 
before the Exile, Prophets had declared that Israel’s God had a care 
for nations other than His own. Now it was possible for the justice 
which had first been conjoined with power in the interpretation of the 
Exodus to be made universal, and the vocation of the Nation in ad- 
versity and in deliverance could be seen as the revealing of God’s nature 
through the manner of its own life. Not all in Israel were able to 
appreciate this account of the Nation’s sufferings, which was comparable 
in value to that which Moses had given of the Exodus. To many, ad- 
versity meant. bitterness, and the closer observance of the customs of 
the heathen led to a determination to maintain the separate character 
of Israel at all costs. But the work of Deutero-Isaiah came to be 
enshrined in the Scriptures, and so was available for those who might 
choose to draw upon it at a later date. 

God’s action in the Exodus, then, is the key to the interpretation of 
the whole history cf Israel and, indeed, to the concept that history it- 
self has a meaning. A God who acts to deliver the righteous must 
have a purpose to fulfil, and if He has acted with power there can be no 
doubt about His ability to fulfil it. Any subsequent event which is to 
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be explained as God’s action in history must therefore be related to the 
Exodus. When one turns to the study of early Christian history, one 
sees that the believers were able to discern a relation between the 
ministry of Jesus and the saving act of a former age. This was true 
not in one strand of Christian tradition alone, but in all. 

One may begin with the Jewish Christianity represented by the 
Gospel of Matthew. There Jesus is seen as a New Moses who gives 
a New Law and who leads His disciples into a New Age, as His proto- 
type had led Israel into a Promised Land. One may turn to the 
Apostle to the Gentiles for another approach to the same fundamental 
teaching. In the tenth chapter of I Corinthians, one finds a striking 
parallel between the spiritual state of those who were delivered or 
“baptized” in the sea and who were nourished in the wilderness by the 
food which God provided and those who have been baptized into Christ 
and are nourished by the Christian spiritual means. Again, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, it is declared that a new saving act has taken 
place and that a new promise is offered to those who will go forth to a 
High Priest who is greater than Moses. In the Fourth Gospel there 
is a new separation from the world, a New Commandment, a new 
Passover Sacrifice. If one turns from the Scripture to the early Greek 
hymns, one finds the identification of the saving act of God in Christ 
with that earlier saving act of the Exodus even more explicit. Ad- 
mittedly, what has been said of the New Testament writings is too 
great a simplification, and does not take account of some of the distinc- 
tions there apparent, but it does state a fact which is essential to the 
understanding of the Gospel as it was first preached. 

Thus one may say that history, as distinguished from meaningless 
chronicle, begins in the interpretation of the Exodus. One may also 
say that “salvation-history,” in Islam as well as in Judaism and in 
Christianity, derives its ultimate inspiration from the account that 
Moses gave of the meaning of the events by the Red Sea. The problem 
related to God’s action in history becomes more complex in its later 
manifestations. For the Exodus itself, it remains possible to maintain 
that God’s action has been effected through perfectly natural events 
which need no supernatural explanation and in which there is no com- 
pulsion for anyone to see divine intervention. From the standpoint of 
the Exodus, God has respected man’s freedom. The decision of 
whether this is to be explained as a saving act revealing God’s nature, 
or in some other way, is left to the person who experiences or who 
hears of it. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS’ 
DISCUSSION OF THE NATURE OF LAW 


By Donato M. 


In Saint Thomas’ discussion of the essence of law, it has seemed 
strange that before the Angelic Doctor took notice of the question as 
: to whether there is a human law, he defined law so that its primary, 
a if not its sole, referent was man. This apparent curiosity is, however, 

F immediately dissolved when one realizes that while the modifier “eter- 
nal” when applied by Saint Thomas is, apparently at least, a true modi- 
fier of the character of the concept involved, the adjectives “natural.” 
“human,” and “divine” refer only to the source of the law. It is obvious, 
< moreover, that none of these refers to the object to which the law is 
directed. 

Further, even if the referent “man” were the poir® of the modifier 
“human” rather than the source “man,” Saint Thomas could be cleared 
of the charge of circularity in another manner. For man, as rational 
being, stands highest in the earthly hierarchy of creation and is, there- 
er fore, the obvious referent cf all law as it is manifested in the physical 
world. The angels, remaining outside the realm of the physical, 
naturally do not enter into consideration. Thus there is no logical fault 
in Saint Thomas, small surprise this, in the apparent limitation of his 
consideration of law to that law which both proximately and ultimately 
governs the actions of men. This limitation is, further, only apparent, 
for Saint Thomas later provides for the subjection of all creatures and 
created things to the Eternal Law by that “interior motive principle” 
by means of which all creation carries out the governance of divine 
— provdence. Man, by virtue of his place at the summit of physical 
—_ creation, in which he is constituted by the possession of a rational will, 
. has, over and above this first means of subjection to the Eternal Law, 
the way of “participation in the way of knowledge.” 
zs ei There is, however, another consideration which comes to mind in a 
discussion of Saint Thomas’ treatment of the concept of law. And 

a again, this offers an apparent conclusion which is hardly accurate. It 
is a marvelously strange fact that, on the contemporary scene of so- 
called “scientific endeavour,” one great bloc of the “community of en- 
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quiry” seems to retreat farther and farther from the idea of law, while 
the other bloc strives ever harder to cling to that very idea. The 
physical sciences, which have not for some time at least been in any 
danger of being refused the label “scientific” (which may, it is sus- 
pected, soon become only a euphemism), have retreated to the point 
that one of their foremost spokesmen, R. Carnap, hardly deigns even 
to discuss the idea of causality, much less that of law. In the realm 
of the social sciences, however, the so-called laws of human behaviour 
are rapidly becoming the most sought after of goals; and the concept 
of “caused behaviour” is simply a truism to both psychologists and 
sociologists. Thus psychological determinists have quietly usurped the 
place held not so very long ago by the exponents of the varied insights 
of the physical sciences. 

Now one might say, at first glance, that this vindicates Saint Thomas’ 
emphasis on law as applied to human behaviour. In a sense it does just 
that, but not in the most obvious way; that is, that the whole concept of 
law is applicable only to human behaviour and not to the physical 
world. Saint Thomas would not be ingenuous enough to admit any 
such support, even if it were offered him; for the interior motive 
principle cited above is common to the whole of creation and thus 
viciates any such conclusion. It may be true, however, that the mani- 
festation of the Eternal Law which can be seen in human behaviour is 
discoverable to the reason, while that law which governs the physical 
world is not, even though Saint Thomas surely assumed that it was. 
(This assumption on his part does not have any bearing on these con- 
siderations.) At any rate, the physicists have found that, although 
they are able to predict the movements of the macrocosm, that is to say, 
the physical universe, or those parts of it which are amenable to in- 
vestigation, they cannot do as much with the microcosm, that is, the 
atom. 

The allusion here is to the famous Heisenberg principle, which is 
taken to imply true indeterminacy and not simply uncertainty. That 
is to say, the problem is not simply a matter of limitation imposed by 
technique but rather an objective “metaphysical” fact. It should not 
be definitely stated that this is the source of Professor Carnap’s attitude, 
but it seems at least possible that this might be the case. At any rate 
the physical scientists today are claiming much less for their discipline 
than was lately done. As Professor Randall of Columbia has suc- 
cinctly put it: “It [natural science] is a body of assumptions and 
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postulates, of hypotheses and theories, which is developing and chang- 
ing today more rapidly than ever before, and which enables us mortals 
to organize our ascertained knowledge of certain highly selected aspects 
of the experienced world, and to formulate questions that will direct 


further inquiry, and thus lead to the revision of those assumptions and 
postulates.”” 


It may, therefore, be true that though the whole concept of cause, and 
thus of law, finally fall into desuetude in the physical sciences, it will 
yet prove most useful within the behavioral realm. Saint Thomas can 
not, of course, be placed among the determinists mentioned above. 
He would doubtless consider Archbishop Temple’s dictum that as soon 
as a rational, willing subject makes any decision on the basis of an 
ideal good, the whole structure of determinism falls to the ground, a 
truth of so obvious a nature as to be hardly worth enunciating. One 
must, however, include ethics within the realm of the behavioral sci- 
ences, if it is to be made respectable at all in this age of scientism. 
Therefore, I would conclude that the preoccupation of the sociologists 
and psychologists with the discovery of laws of human behaviour is 
all to the good for the Thomistic analysis. 

It may be that the reader will consider the introduction of such 
mundane controversy as the above discussion of the contemporary 
situation in regard to the concept of law in the various sciences entirely 
extraneous to an analysis of that same concept by a great doctor of 
the church in relation to Christian Ethics and Moral Theology. It 
seems to this writer, however, that to go along blithely discussing law, 
natural, eternal, or whatever, when the basic nature of the con- 
cept is in some doubt, is a manifestation of that naivete which is so 
unfortunately common among theologians. “Naive” is not, of course, 
an adjective which one could lightly apply to Thomas Aquinas. Indeed, 
even had the concept of causality and its relevance to the sciences been 
in doubi in his day (which at the height of the Aristotelian renaissance 
it certainly was not), he would doubtless have propelled himself to the 
forefront of the fray rather than dodged it. As Professor Wilford 
Cross has recently written, “With what eagerness Saint Thomas would 
seek to understand the theistic relevance of neutrons, protons and 
electrons! No knowledge was foreign to his genius and no fact of 
nature alien to Him who was the most intimate existential energy of 


1J. H. Randall, Tie Role of Knowledge in Western Religion, Starr King Press, 
Boston, 1958, pp. 74-75. 
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creaiures.~” Unfortunately, however, those primarily concerned with 
theological enquiry who do manifest Saint Thomas’ eagerness rarely 
show anything like his genius, or, for that matter, his prudence. With 
but a few exceptions (e.g. E. L. Mascall), those theologians who entey 
the arena of the natural sciences are rather more naive than 
their less concerned brethren. They rushed into the debate over, for 
example, the “theological” significance of the principle of indeterminacy 
or, earlier, the troublesome, now almost forgotten, argument over the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics and Entropy, armed only with a great 
zeal for what they conceive to be His house and with a very small store 
of factual information. This may be just what has happened 
in the above discussion; but I believe the facts to be correct. 
It should be sufficient to say, in summation, that the contemporary 
discussion of the nature of causality and law which is taking place 
among philosophers of science should, at the least, be considered in any 
discussion of these concepts. It appears, however, upon cursory in- 
vestigation that this controversy need not have any bearing on the use 
of these ideas in the study of the behavioral sciences, and thus not on 
the science of Moral Theology. This is not to be understood, however, 
to be true because of the lack of any relationship between the be- 
havioral and physical disciplines; Saint Thomas’ own work should be 
testimony enough against the possibility of this misconception. It is, 
perhaps, possible that when the physicist is joined by the psychologist 
in the honest admission of the limitation of his methods, the theologian 
may once again gain a general hearing. Saint Thomas had such a 
hearing; his contemporary heirs do not have. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Word Incarnate by W. Norman Pittenger. New York: Harpers, 1959, ($7.50). 


This is an extremely difficult book for me to comment on, since I 
am in the position of agreeing with almost everything which the author 
affirms constructively and of disagreeing with his most fundamental 
critical argument. Dr. Pittenger’s insistence on our Lord’s true and 
complete humanity, including human consciousness and volition, as 


*Wilford O. Cross, “Catholic and Modernist.” The Anglican Theological Reviece, 
Vol. XLI, No. 2 (April, 1959). p. 100. 
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against the many thinly disguised variants of Eutycheanism; on the 
ever-present activity of the Word of God in and through the mediation 
of the creation which was fashioned in his image, and the consequent 
“naturalness” or propriety of the Incarnation; on the basic rightness of 
the “liberal” and “modernist” attempts to understand and state the 
central content of the Christian Faith in terms which are the result of 
present day understandings of God’s world; on the “cosmic” significance 
of Christ’s Person and Work; in short, all those affirmations of the best 
of Catholic thought, as found in the Fathers and the thirteenth century 
Schoolmen, which are denied by much of “neo-orthodoxy”, are essential 
to an understanding of the Word-made-flesh. Dr. Pittenger has argued 
for these with an overwhelming scholarship and with compelling logic. 

My disagreement with the author rests with his evaluation of 
Nestorius and Cyril of Alexandria. This may at first sound like mere 
antiquarian pedantry, but for two reasons I believe it is not. First, 
Dr. Pittenger makes so much of it, openly and deliberately choosing 
the approach of Nestorius as being the one which is most nearly ade- 
quate for an understanding of the Incarnation. Secondly, I believe 
that the debate which raged long ago between these two men was over 


issues which, possibly for the first time since then, are once more real 
and decisive ones. 


When Dr. Pittenger opts for Nestorius he realizes that he is opening 
himself to the charge of being a “Nestorian heretic”. It is not in this 
vein that my criticisms are addressed; he points out quite clearly that 
he believes the approach and conclusions of Nestorius, or of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, are the better way, and that he is not embracing the 
“Nestorian” heresy of separating the persons. He sees the danger of 
Apollinarianism as more disastrous for Christian faith than any dangers 
latent in the Antiochene approach of Theodore and Nestorius. With 
the Antiochenes, he insists that unless Christ be very man in every re- 
spect, including self-consciousness and will, his manifestation to us is 
fraudulent. This is certainly the case, and is the reason for the con- 
demnation of Apollinarianism. But the point seems to have been 
missed that both Apollinarius and Nestorius accepted an understanding 
of “person” as being for all purposes identical with “rational Soul”, 
and that this was the cause of the dilemna: if there is a human rational 
soul in Christ, then there are two “persons”, and conversely, if there is 
one “person”, there can be no human rational soul. 


Cyril, however, obviously did not accept this analysis of “person”. 
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In his “Dogmatic Letter” he asserts that the Word hypostatically united 
to himself flesh, “animal soul”, and “reasonable soul”, and was thus 
very man. Cyril did not develop the implications of this revolutionary 
notion of “person”, but by distinguishing the “person” of Christ from 
the “psychological center of subjective experience”,’ he raised an ex- 
citing challenge for the development of a philosophical outlook which 
would do more justice to the personal level of existence than any that 
had been so far suggested. I feel that it is in this direction that the 
new “modern” approach would do better to tend, rather than in select- 
ing a way which had never been adequate to its task. 


However, the main issues of the book, those mentioned in the first 
paragraph of this note, are so important that it is impossible to over- 
emphasize them, and their forceful and authoritative statement and 
defense make this one of the truly significant treatments of the In- 
carnation presently available. This is a book which should be read 
and digested. Cuartes L. Winters, Jr. 


Psychology of Religion by Paul FE. Johnson. Nashville: Abingdon Press, ($5.00). 


The author of this book is concerned with the question of what it 
means to be religious. He uses the insights of psychology as a tool to 
sharpen and to interpret the religious issues which arise in every man’s 
life. Because religion is a universal human experience, it comes to 
light under many differing forms and with many different cultural color- 
ings. Because all of us are prone to be near-sighted, we frequently 
mistake our own expression of religion for the one true religion. 

Psychology opens no simple way to the understanding of the com- 
plexities of religion. One of the reasons is that psychology is a new 
science and its interpreters represent conflicting schools of thought. 
Some of these schools, by their own presuppositions, eliminate the pos- 
sibility of an unprejudiced study of religion. One of the values of this 
book is in the careful analysis of conflicting psychological viewpoints 
and methods that promise to throw light on the religious quest. 

In the light of these preliminary studies there follows a study of 
religious experiénce, an interpretation of religious growth and con- 
version, an inquiry into Prayer, Devotion, and Worship, and a discus- 
sion of faith, doubt, and the motivation for religious conduct. The 


*W. Norman Pittenger, The Word Incarnate, New York: Harpers, 1959, p. 114. 
*cf.. John Macmurray, The Self As Agent, New York: Harpers, 1957. 
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book closes with a discussion of practical problems such as emotional 
factors in health, dilemmas of a vocation, and the relationship between 


religion and community. A most valuable guide for clergy and edu- 
cational leaders. 


O. Warp 


Critical Incidents in Psychotherapy. Edited by Stanley W. Standal and Raymond J. 
Corsini. Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1959, ($6.95). 

Among the flood of books dealing with the aberrations of human 
personality and problems of counselling in relation to them, this book 
presents the most complete picture of the complexity of these problems 
that I have seen. It is also a demonstration of the fact that there is no 
fixed diagnosis or rule of thumb procedure for dealing with these 
problems. The subject matter includes twenty-three problems and 
forty-one incidents selected from case material submitted by four 
hundred practicing psychotherapists. Supplementing this material are 
the comments of twenty-eight leading psychologists, psychiatrists, 
clergymen, and social scientists, representing a cross-section of present 
day psychotherapy in America. The book ends with a summary by 
the editors of the essential issue of each problem and an analysis of 
the critical opinions of the consultants. Needless to say, there is wide 
disagreement among both the therapists and the consultants. Reading 
the book is like being a hidden observer to what goes on in the con- 
sulting rooms of scores of doctors of the mind across the nation. 

The value of the book for the pastoral counsellor is summed up by 
one of the “consultants” as follows: “—Therapy can be best understood 
not as a body of technique—but as a body of men and women who have 
undertaken to explore (an) hypothesis about personality.” This book 
has something helpful to say about the therapeutic process to both 
doctors of the mind and doctors of the soul. 


Vesper O. Warp 


The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective by Kyle Haselden. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. ($3.50). 

“Wise, learned, charitable and courageous” is the way Reinhold Nie- 
buhr characterizes this unusual book by a Baptist scholar and pastor, 
who was born and raised in South Carolina and is now minister of 
Baptist Temple, Charleston, West Virginia. It is not a comfortable 
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book to read because what he says “drives straight to the Christian 
heart.” 


The first part of the book deals with the countenance of the Church 
in the mirror of race. The author says that “when the white Christian 
Church looks at itself in the mirror of race, the reflection which comes 
back to it is clearly and unmistakably the countenance of a sinner” be- 
cause the Church has mothered racial patterns, purveyed arrant seda- 
tives, and taught immoral moralities. 


The second part of the book deals with the question: What is the 
Christian understanding of racial prejudice? Here he offers original 
and mind-clearing Christian definitions of the key terms, prejudice, 
discrimination, segregation, and stereotype and traces the way intoler- 
ance destroys the true humanity of each race. | 

Part three clarifies the race question in the light of the Christian 
doctrines of man and the Church, showing how justice and love apply 
in secular society and within the “household of faith.” Here he con- 
fronts us with the question: What is the religious basis for creative 
action in today’s racial crisis? 


Vesper O. Warp 


The Death of Christ by “ohn Knox. New York & Nashville. Abingdon, 1958, ($2.75). 


Through all the centuries of Christian history the meaning of the Lord’s 
Sacrifice has been the central concern of theology. No book will ever 
exhaust the topic or say the last word upon it. Yet some studies are 
more rewarding than others, and this is the most rewarding of those 
which the present reviewer has been privileged to read in the past ten 
years. In essence this work is intended for the clergy, and certainly it 
can only be read with profit by those who have some background 
knowledge of the Bible and of historical theology. Yet it is not beyond 
the reach of the interested layman who has taken the time to read 
a good introduction to the New Testament and some general account of 
early Christian thought. 

After an introduction which sketches the actual history of events 
leading to the Crucifixion and of the parts played by various persons 
connected with it, the author treats his subject in two principal divi- 
sions. The first of these discusses the meaning of the Cross to Jesus 
Himself, defining its place in the Lord’s own concept of His vocation. 
This is a far more difficult task than might be at first supposed, for anv 
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serious consideration of the facts will at once reveal that Jesus in His 
earthly life could not have said the things about Himself that His dis- 
ciples in later generations felt impelled to say. So the first stage of 
the work is negative, explaining which features of later theology could 
not have been in the mind of Jesus as He faced the Cross, and showing 
why they could not have been in his mind. There is nothing here to 
undermine the traditional faith of the Church, as long as the person 
who holds it is devoted in mind to the reality of the Lord’s accomplish- 
ment rather than to any form of words which may be used to describe 
it. In the end one finds a positive statement of religious truth, one 
which is more convincing because of the problems that it has faced 
and transcended. 

The second and shorter division deals with what the Death of Christ 
has meant in the life of the Church through the ages and what it means 
in the life of the Christian today. Along with this a note is devoted 
to the “demythologization” technique of Rudolf Bultmann, and this 
may bring clearer understanding of that controversial approach to bibli- 
cal study than is to be obtained from other sources now available. The 
great point which is made in these chapters on “The Cross in the 
Church” has been stated time and again through the centuries and 
needs to be stated afresh for every generation. The Cross of Jesus 
must always be a way of life for His disciples. As Christians we all 
know this, although all of us very often quail before the challenge of 
putting it into practice. Yet it is a knowledge which we find most 
difficult to explain to ourselves or to others. The greatness of this book 
is that it gives us a way of explaining it that is relevant to our own 
time and circumstances. None of the clergy of the Church can afford 
to neglect this book. It will not provide anyone with a sermon, but if 
its content is properly assimilated, it will make everything that a 
teacher of the Christian religion may say on this central theme more 
effective than it could be without the understanding here developed. 

J. H. W. Ruys 


The Dead Sea Community by Kurt Schubert, translated by J. W. Doberstein. New 
York: Harper, 1959, ($3.75). 

Roman Catholic scholarship has made many contributions of dis- 
tinction in the field of Old Testament study. The discovery of the 
Scrolls at Qumran has opened another area where archaeological interest 
is the key to success. This volume composed by Professor Schubert of 
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the University of Vienna, who is an expert in Jewish Religion and Cul- 
ture, sets a standard in objective study which should inspire scholars 
of every tradition. A word of appreciation is due to the translator, who 
has made this research available in clear and pleasing English. 

The first forty pages of the book are devoted to the origin and back- 
ground of the Qumran Community. This material has now been pre- 
sented in a large number of books, and nothing new has been added. 
The central portion of the study is devoted to the organization and 
teachings of the Community, with special emphasis on its theology of 
the Covenant and its eschatological expectations. These items of 
teaching are set forth with care, and their relation to other strands of 
Jewish thinking and to the historical conditions of the time are skil- 
fully developed. Of particular interest here is the chapter devoted to 
the Teacher of Righteousness and the two Messiahs; this can be com- 
mended to anyone who is eager to attain an understanding of these 
important figures in the sectarian scrolls. Scarcely less attention is to 
be paid to the paragraphs devoted to the ritual practices of these people, 
especially to their communal meal and their baths and lustrations. 

For modern Christians the most significant chapter of the work is 
that which relates the rise of Christianity to the Qumran texts. This 
begins with a careful treatment of John the Baptist and deals percep- 
tively with the primitive Church of Jerusalem, the Johannine Literature, 
Paul, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. Its chief contribution, however, 
is in its analysis of the teaching of Jesus as found in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels in the light of the Qumran texts. Here we may begin to look for 
a full appreciation of what is meant by the “poor in spirit” and of what 
is the significance of healing by the laying on of hands. A final brief 
chapter which deals with the Qumran Community and Rabbinism will 
be of direct interest to Jewish as well as to Christian scholars. 

This is a work of sound scholarship, endorsed by leading experts of 
our day. This fact would be more than sufficient justification for its 
reading. The most signficant point, however, is that here one may find 
a creative account of the relation between the teaching of Jesus and that 
of the Jewish group which did most to prepare the Way of the Lord, an 
account which is new and which serves to correct much of the mis- 
information which has been published on this subject. 


J. H. W. Ruys 
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God’s Healing Power by Edgar L. Sanford. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1959, ($4.95). 

The application of religion in daily life must continue to be the 
ultimate reason for the existence of the parish church, or the seminary, 
or of the ministry itself. Yet too much of the time the parish and every 
operation of the Church is limited in its horizons to the mechanics of 
daily living, the services, the budget, the work of organizations, or the 
thinking which takes place in the rector’s study. Hence it is necessary 
periodically for every serious Christian to look afresh at the reasons 
behind what is done in the name of religion. Such stimulation for 
a fresh look can be found nowhere more effectively than in this volume. 

The author has devoted himself to practical religion for many years, 
first in the mission fields of China, and more recently in the more com- 
fortable but equally challenging field of America. He has helped many 
people to make their religion effective. In this book he offers suggest- 
ions of how others may do the same. 

Edgar Sanford is no faddist. While he makes no claim to be a 
technical theologian, he knows the theology which is necessary for 
every priest in his ministry. What he has done, and what he commends 
to others, has been proved in representative parishes. So he offers 
a book on pastoral technique, but the sort of technique which can be 
followed by laymen as well as by clergy. Any Christian can apply his 
religion in the ways suggested, either to his own needs or to the needs 
of others. 

One of the first expressions of the good sense which runs throughout 
this book is the assertion that “spiritual therapy” would be a better 
term to use than “spiritual healing.” Practical religion must apply to 
the whole person, body and mind and spirit, and one cannot apply 
God’s power to one aspect of the person without touching the others. 
Therefore the volume is not concerned with what might be called 
miracles of healing. It is recognized that applied religion does not al- 
ways achieve the physical results that may be sought any more than 
does applied medicine, but applied religion always improves the person 
as a whole. 

No Christian will wish to quarrel with the idea that a corrupt soul 
may be responsible for many evils of mind of body and that very often 
the first step in improvement for a sufferer will be to get free of spiritual 
evil. This is the foundation for the thinking of this work. The power 
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of Gad is seen as inexhaustible and as available for everyone who seeks 
it, and the various difficulties that people themselves place in the way 
of the operation of God’s power upon themselves are set forth with 
clarity. Along with these statements, ways of correcting or removing 


the difficulties are offered, and everyone who tries them will receive 
benefit. 


There is too much in this volume for its content to be reviewed in 
full here. There are some sixteen chapters, most of them obviously 
revisions of hour-long lectures delivered by the author at various mis- 
sions which he has conducted. The final chapter, entitled “Living for 
Today and Tomorrow,” does an excellent job of tying together all that 
has been presented. The writing is clear throughout, even when deal- 
ing with concepts which are frequently misunderstood, and the illustra- 
tions are charming and effective. But when this is said, it remains true 
that no review could do justice to God’s Healing Power; the only advice 
that a reviewer can give is to read the book itself. 


J. H. W. Ruys 


The Lost Years of Jesus Revealed by C. F. Potter. Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett 
Publications, 1958, ($.50). 

The author of this slim paper-back defines the question of the ages as 
whether Jesus was God or man or both. His answer is that Jesus was 
man and only man and that the assertions that Jesus was also God and 
all the rest of traditional theology of the Church are part of a wicked 
conspiracy which foisted such beliefs upon the unsuspecting, mostly 
during the fourth century. It is further alleged that evidence in support 
of this answer has been immeasurably strengthened by the discoveries 
of Qumran. Christianity is represented as no more than a development 
from the Essene type of Judaism, and it is said that the Bible will have 
to be revised not in the sense that the Dead Sea Scrolls will lead to 
fifteen minor refinements of text in Isaiah or ten in Samuel, but that at 
least twenty additional books will have to be included within the canon 
of Scripture. 

There are a few inconsistencies in the development of this thesis. It 
becomes clear that theology did not begin at the Council of Nicea, and 
the author has to tax Paul with some degree of misdoing. One is 
startled to hear that Rudolf Bultmann’s “de-mythologizing” of the 
trad'tion is a last ditch effort to preserve some element of the orthodoxy 
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of the fourth century, and he is scarcely less surprised to be told that 
Millar Burrows is a dishonest scholar with a conservative bias. Still 
more strange is the assertion that Yigael Yadin of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem is also a party in some sense to this plot of the 
traditional Christians to suppress evidence from Qumran. A more 
open-minded approach to what has been taught in American seminaries 
for the past half century, or more knowledge of the conventional Juda- 
ism of the first century which formed the framework for the teachings 
of Jesus, or even a clearer understanding of the militant character of 
the Qumran Community, would have saved Dr. Potter from some rash 
statements. As it stands the work is an interesting example of human 
ingenuity, but for information about the life of Jesus or the Qumran 
Community it would be expensive at one-tenth its price of fifty cents. 

J. H. W. Ruys 


Beyond Psychology by Otto Rank. New York: Dover Publications, 1959. ($1.75). 


Otto Rank began as a member of the Freudian group of psycho- 
analysts, but he was read out of the Party, curiously enough, after the 
publication of his book, Das Trauma der Geburt, 1924 (The Birth 
Trauma), which original Freudians would not accept. Freudians have 
since made Geburt Trauma a part of their theoretical equipment, while 
Rank himself became less certain that there is an empirical evidence of 
parturitional lesion. Meanwhile, Rank, like Adler, Jung, and Horney, 
deviated more and more from the central Freudian thesis, the conflict 
between Id and Superego, on the battle ground of the Oedipus complex. 
His deviation led him to see in every human being a conflict between 
the desire for unity and the desire to become an individual person. In 
long years of clinical experience, this thesis became more and more con- 
firmed by clinical data. Man wanted to return to the womb, to seek 
the sheltering anonymity of the group, to erase risk in the security of 
“belongingness”’; while at the same time he wanted also, ambivalently, 
to be himself, an individual, a free autonomous person. Then Rank 
asked himself, What was tugged in these two directions? His answer 
was an affirmation of the constituent “self,” utterly lost in Freudian- 
ism, though a pale ghost of it lingers in the faculty of the passive Ego. 
Rank’s “ego” is not passive. It is powered with the energy of the 
existential thrust of life itself. Rank, therefore, viewing this self as 
having virility and power, called it the “will,” thus resurrecting a term 
that had become shameful in Depth Psychology. In the three great 
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books, Will Therapy, Truth and Reality, and Psychology and the Soul, 
his thesis was expounded and supported. The present work under re- 
view was originally written as his first book in English in 1941 and has 
now been republished in this current inexpensive edition. 

Beyond Psychology is a title that does not indicate an abandonment 
of psychological science, but, while dealing with other matters, repeats 
Freud’s earlier experiment of attempting to apply psychological theories 
to religion and particularly to primitive religion. Rank’s effort, by 
comparison, is far more effective than Freud’s Totem and Taboo. 
Freud’s work suffered not only from his usual over-domination by ses- 
silism and the pervasive Freudian reductionism, but also from selectiv- 
ism. What Freud did actually was to take the domestic situation of 
his predominantly Jewish patients in Vienna and dump this whole bag 
of paternalistic-domesticity into what he knew of pre-literate anthro- 
pology and religion, producing an extraordinary example of anachron- 
istic selectivism. In fairness to Freud, it should be said that more is 
known now of the life and religion of pre-literate peoples than when 
Freud wrote. Even Rank, writing in 1941, is seriously out of harmony 
with modern anthropological knowledge in some of his analyses, par- 
ticularly in regard to the abandoned thesis of a universal promiscuity 
in sexual relations. Despite these blind spots, Rank’s application of 
his thesis of the tension between the desire for group anonymity and 
the drive of individual assertiveness applies well to the known facts of 
primitive religion and comes off fairly well in explaining them. There 
is some theoreticism, but even in these lapses he avoids Freudian 
selectivism by taking into account all of the known facts. The result 
is clarifying, even though speculative hypothesis in this field must not 
breed dogmatic certainty. Rank has offered a hypothesis that con- 
siders the three chief elements of the totemistic complex: the hunting- 
magic factor, the exogamic sexual regulation factor, and the group- 
consolidation factor. His thesis is one which any student of primitive 
religion will welcome as contributory, stimulating, and comprehensive. 
Rank also applies his thesis clarifyingly to society and to sex. 

Rank is difficult to read and has not been popularized. These are the 
chief reasons, perhaps, why his work is not as well known as it should 
be among professional religious persons. Freudian patter can be 
learned in six easy lessons because of the truncated theological versions 
available. With the rapid changes taking place in Depth Psychology, 
only psychologists perhaps could be expected to keep pace with the 
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matiring growth of the science. As a result Freudian “Fundamental- 
ists” are now found rarely, save among theologians who make of 
Freudianism a faith once delivered to the security-hungry saints. The 
reading of Otto Rank by clergymen would serve at least as an anodyne 
to the shallowness of theological psychology, and, besides, his general 
thesis accommodates itself much more readily than other variants of 
Depth Psychology to the Christian view of man. To master an alter- 
nate system is always productive of depth and flexibility. A reading of 
Rank is hard work, but, like gardening, intellectual growth requires 
spading and the stimulus of a fertilizer. Rank’s analysis of the psy- 
chology of religion, of “the social self,’ and of the “sexual self” in 
Beyond Psychology is functional, dynamic, and creative, especially in 
its recovery of the Self, in its recognition of the forces of environment, 
and in its deliverance from sessilistic reductionism and nineteenth- 
century bourgeoise selectivism. 


Witrorp O. Cross 


Western Asceticism, edited by Owen Chadwick, Vol. XII of The Library of Christian 
Classics, ed. by John Baillie, John T. McNeill, and Henry P. VanDusen, 26 vols.; 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958, ($5.00) 


Owen Chadwick of Cambridge has done all of us a service with his 
translations and notes in the volume, Western Asceticism. The notes 
are concise and informative, and the translations are lively models of 
clarity. 

It is hard to read these formative “Sayings of the Fathers” and some 
of the “Conferences” of Cassian without a feeling of repulsion at their 
dualistic emphasis. Our age tends to justify its search for comfort 
(kneelers must be comfortable) and physical pampering with solacing 
thoughts about the sane Hebrew non-dualistic view of the body. 
“Bodily exercise profiteth little” is our text. 

If we can manage to compensate both for our bias and for theirs, 
there is a breath-taking amount of wisdom in these documents of 
monasticism. There is something very modern about the old man who 
says: “The prophets wrote books. Our fathers came after them, and 
worked much at them, and then their successors memorized them. But 
this generation has come, and it copies them on papyrus and parchment 
and leaves them unused on the window-ledge” (p. 131). 

Cassian, too, shows an insight that surprises us. “Solitude, watches 
in the night, manual labor, nakedness, reading and the other disciplines 
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—we know that their purpose is to free the heart from injury by bodily 
passions and to keep it free; they are to be the rungs of a ladder up 
which it may climb to perfect charity. If by accident some right and 
neediul occupation prevents us from keeping these acts of discipline, 
we should not be guilty of gloom or annoyance—for the aim of these 
acts is to drive away these faults. The loss you incur by being irritated 
outweighs the gain of fasting; dislike of your brother cannot be 
counter-balanced by reading the Bible. . .” (pp. 198-199). 

Ending the selection is the rule of St. Benedict with its wise modera- 
tion and distilled Gospel providing the coda to Christian asceticism. 
The only surprising thing here is not to find Dom de Latte’s Com- 
mentary on the Rule of St. Benedict in the select bibliography either 
in its original French or in Dom Justin McCann’s English translation. 


Davin B. 


Our Christian Heritage by Powel Mills Dawley. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1959, (83-15). 

It is not often that books written for high school students are pro- 
duced by scholars whose time is given primarily to graduate students. 
Such, however, is the case with this volume intended for use in the 
Episcopal Church Fellowship Series. Dr. Dawley has written superbly, 
bringing to his work rare judgment in the selection of materials to be 
presented and great insight as a teacher in handling themes from the 
long history of the Church which best illustrate our “rich, ancient, and 
in some ways unique heritage,” in such a way as to command attention 
and respect from the younger churchman. 

With a strict economy of words, Dr. Dawley touches on all the great 
themes, movements, and personalities which, combined, have made the 
Church what it has become. He dexterously funnels these matters into 
a pattern leading to consideration of the Church in England, the Eng- 
lish Reformation, the Church in the New World, and The Anglican 
Communion. Relations between the American Church, the Anglican 
Communion, and other churches are discussed, and no small space is 
given to the Ecumenical Movement. 

While all that goes before is well done, this reader was especially 
arrested as he read the final chapter, “The Heritage of Episcopalians.” 
Here the author writes forthrightly to his readers as heirs to a tra- 
dition which brings with it responsibility, the need for humility, and 
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an urgent demand for an apostolic sense of mission. “Old missionary 
ways and methods will no longer serve the cause of Christ in our times.” 

This is a very good book for young churchmen and for their teachers 
and leaders as well. 


Gerorce M. ALEXANDER 


Everyday Lije in New Testament Times by A. C. Bouquet. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953, ($3.95). 

Anyone who caa read should find this book interesting and profitable, 
although the author seems to be writing for “intelligent boys and girls 
of the ages of sixteen to eighteen.” Bible students of all classes, and 
their teachers too, will find all sorts of things herein which illuminate 
the terse words of Holy Scripiure, and students of the classics of ancient 
Rome will be quite as much benefitted as Bible scholars. 

The book is well printed, well illustrated, and well written. In an 
easy, “chatty” style, Bouquet shares his vast store of learning about 
relations between Jew and Gentile—between Rome and the Jews, in 
particular. He gives a good picture of houses, furnishings, eating 
habits, and working arrangements in first century Palestine and its 
environs: drains, public sanitation, baths, omelettes, lighting and 
heating, pottery and cooking utensils, out-door and in-door dress, money 
and banking, reading, writing and education in general, mechanical 
gadgets and appliances, slavery and freedom, dentures and medical 
practices, recreation and worship. All these and a thousand other in- 
teresting items of everyday living are brought to the eye of the reader 
in quite a delightful way. 

About surgery, for example, he says: “We know a good deal about 
the various kinds of surgical instruments which were in use in the first 
century, and it is said that some of these were so well designed that it 
has hardly been possible to improve on them even at the present day.” 

Anyone who reads this book will enjoy it, surely, and the reader will 
almost certainly find greater interest in reading the New Testament 
afterward. The student will find it a good book for reference, and the 
teacher should soon discover that it is a good resource material to be 
used in filling in the details so necessary in lesson planning. 


Georce M. ALEXANDER 


BEQUEST? 


In its first hundred years, the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tennessee (our proper 
corporate title) has received a total of twelve 
bequests of $100,000 or more, the largest 
approximately $500,000. 


Two questions suggest themselves. 


1. How could this educational center of 
the Episcopal Church have survived without 
these benefactionsP (The answer: it 
couldn’t.) 


2. What might have been done with Sewa- 
nee’s imaginative educational philosophy of 
high excellence and Christian idealism if 
Episcopalians generally had included the 
University of the South in their willsP (The 
answer: it would have realized the founders’ 
ambition that it should be “the greatest 
university in the world.”) 


We urge your prayerful consideration. The 
first step is a memorandum from the prospec: 
tive testator to his lawyer. 


Director of Development 
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